558                           Papal taxation

But the Crusades first gave the Popes occasion to tax Christendom at
large. At first kings taxed their realms for this purpose, and with the
consent of the Pope taxed their clergy. Direct papal taxation begins with
1199, when Innocent III issued his mandate to all bishops to levy a
fortieth of their year's income from all the beneficed of their diocese. The
exempt Orders were also assessed. For the carrying out of this taxation
it was necessary that benefices should be valued. For England the first
valuation of which some fragment remains was made in 1217, It was
followed by another in 1229, of which also not many details are known.
Then came the Norwich valuation of 1254, of which large portions survive,
and finally in 1291 that of Pope Nicholas III, which remains complete,
and was the standard by which the clergy were assessed on their official
revenues for both papal and royal taxation till the time of Henry VIII.
The tax consisted of firstfruits and tenths, the former being the assumed
annual value, which was due on entry into the benefice, the other being
the annual payment of one tenth of the same sum. In each of these
successive valuations the income had been assessed at a higher level; yet
there is no reason to doubt that, decided as it was by the oath of neigh-
bours, it was equitable. Small benefices were exempt, so that in the
taxation of Pope Nicholas they are unfortunately not recorded, unless
the holder were a pluralist, in which case all the items of his revenue are
entered. In the bitter strife between Frederick II and successive Popes,
he was denounced as worse than a Muslim, and taxation was levied against
him on the plea that a crusade was being waged. This was first done by
Gregory IX in 1225. The frequency with which the clergy had been
taxed for crusading purposes rendered them, and the Popes, so familiar
with such imposts, that in the fourteenth century firstfruits and tenths
became regular and undisputed sources of papal revenue throughout the
West.

For the purpose of gathering in the manifold sums drawn from each
country, there had come to be resident papal collectors before 1300. These
not only received money, but had power to grant dispensations of many
kinds in return for payments. In England, where the Popes were carefully
watched, they were obliged on entering upon their office to take oath of
fealty to the king. Yet of all countries England was the most carefully
observant of ecclesiastical rules. For instance, by canon law tithe could
not be redeemed nor alienated from Church uses. Only in England was
this obeyed. On the Continent men were less scrupulous. In Germany
land was often given in redemption of tithe, and in France it was often
in the market and in lay hands. St Louis was a tithe-owner. But every-
where, when the high ideals of the Middle Age became tarnished and
distorted by the financial interests which came to dominate the Papacy
and, through it, the Church, there was the same spirit of revolt, not to be
satisfied till the old system had been purged in the lands of the Counter-
Reformation as well as in those which rejected the authority of Rome.